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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. . 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 

should retura us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 
Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


~*~ PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Peimitive Cuurca; an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sia, The New 

Birth, the Secoad Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Caurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing maay new and interesting 

conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wish to understand Biste Comuunisu—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H- 
Noyes. Pamphict, 10 cents. 


Ge Past Volumes of the “Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tine Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For a more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. : 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fuct that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful ie td ree in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. . 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
ends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ng a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticismy on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth im this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In _ business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of ne: are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 


5 
Christ’s resurrection was an inevitable mis- 


denee!” Nothing in all the records of the 
evangelists stands out in bolder prominence ; 
than the truth that Christ treated unbelief as 
the worst of moral abominations, and offered 
all the premiums of his administration in 
this werld and the world to come to those 
who should believe in his mission and doe-|is a very general cause of unbelief in respect 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness, 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. y 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 





c 
YVhe Gommuaity, 
Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 


Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 

panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 

carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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From the Berean. 


The Moral Character of Unbelief. 





The following remark, taken from an ar- 
ticle which was published in the Herald of 
Freedom in 1843 (N. P. Rogers, editor), 
presents one of the most popular apologies 
current among unbelievers: 

“The Clergy charge infidelity upon abolition- 
ists. I, for one, reply that I regard it as no accu- 
sation. If it were true, it is not any thing that 
calls for defense, or needs any vindication. It is 
neither a fault nor a virtue, tiritself. Belief or dis- 
belief are, of course, mere results of evidence, or of the 
lack of it.” 

The avowal of asentiment so grossly un- 
scriptural, and anéi-scriptural, as that contain- 
ed in the sentences which we have italicized, 
is good evidence that the writer is actually 
an infidel of the most foolish sort. His doc- 
trine, if it were true, would utterly stultify 
and condemn Jesus Christ. If “belief or dis- 
belief are mere results of evidence, or of the 
lack of it,” having no moral merit or demer- 
it, Christ miserablv abused his disciples when 
he “upbraided them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they believed not 
them which had seen him after he was risen.” 
Mark 16: 14. According to Mr. Rogers, 
they might justly have repelled these upbraid- 
ings, and asserted their innocence, on the 
ground that their disbelicf of the report of 


fortune—the “mere result of the lack of evi- 


of steps, man has the power of arresting his 
mind at any stage of the process; and be- 
lief is not the mere inevitable result of evi- 
dence perceived, but depends on a continuity 
of thought which he has power to choose or 
refuse. The lack of this continuity of thought, | « 
which we may eall unfaithfulness of mind, 


creature: he that believeth [that gospel] shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” Mark 16: 15, 16. Here is sal- 
vation and damnation suspended on acts of 
the mind, which Mr. Rogers says are neither 
“faults nor virtues,” but mere mechanical ef. 
fects of evidence, or the lack of it! It is 
needless to multiply citations. Every one 
who is familiar with the Bible can see with- 
out much study, that Mr. Rogers’ principle 
aims a blow at the heart of Christianity.— 
We are safe in assuming that he is an infidel 
in the worst sense of the word. Having 
then to deal with one who does not receive 
the Bible as a judge of controversy, but “tram- 
ples it under his feet” (as he says in another 
article of the same paper) if it crosses his no- 
tions of right and wrong, we will leave the 
Bible argument, and try the dogma which he 
has propounded, in the court of common 
sense. 

Mr. Rogers’ position obviously is, that 
praise and blame attach only to acts that are 
voluntary, and that belief and disbelief are 
involuntary—the “MERE results of evidence 
or of the lack of it,” and of course, are not 
On the other 
hand, our position is, that belief and disbe- 
lief are, in many cases, voluntary. We do 
not say that there are not cases in which evi- 
dence compels belief. In the clear simplicity 
of mathematics, or in the spiritual bright- 
ness of the eternal world, there may be such 
a thing as involuntary belief. But in such a 
world as this, where evidence is often defi- 
cient, or apparently contradictory, and espe- 
cially in subjects so deep, and to worldly 
eyes so cloudy, as those of which the Bible 
treats, men have an opportunity, nay, are 
compelled to exercise their wills in forming 
their opinions, 


deserving of praise or blame. 


We will advert particularly to only one of 
the many ways in which volition is con- 
cerned in belief and disbelief. Evidence that 
is actually conclusive, does not necessarily 
insure that the conelusion will be drawn in 
the mind of him to whom that evidence is 
presented. A man may take two steps in a 
sound syllogism, and yet refuse to take the 
third. For example, suppose it is demon- 
strated to a slaveholder, first, that “all men 
are created free and equal;” and secondly, 
that negrocs are men; the necessary conclu- 
sion from these premises, tf any conclusion is 
drawn, is, that negroes are of right free and 
equal with the whites. But the drawing of 
this conclusion is an act of the mind, sepa- 
rate from and independent of the perception 
of the premises on which it is founded, and 
the slaveholder has the power fo stop the ac- 
tion of his mind even at the point where the 
evidence is complete and admitted, and turn 
from that evidence to some more agreeable 
subject, without ever drawing the conclusion, 
In such a case (and ten thousand such cases 
oceur daily) the unbelief of the man in re- 
spect to the rightful freedom and equality of 
negroes will remain—not for lack of evi- 
dence, but because he voluntarily refused to 
look beyond the evidence to the truth evinced, 
The general principle which we affirm, is, 
that in all cases where truth is reached, not 
by instantaneous clairvoyance, but by a series 








Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 


trine. 


“Go [ye said he to his disciples] into 


to the advanced truths which are propounded 


all the world, and preach the gospel to every 


has a right to their belief, 
censure them if they believe not. 
ists know that there is something more and 
worse than the “mere lack of evidence” at 
the bottom of Southern unbelief; and they 
are right in blaming it. 
Phrenologists, Neurologists, the advocates of 
every new system of truth, Anow that there 
is something wrong in the cold repellent ob- 
tuseness with which the world meets their 
efforts to enlighten it. 
in the divine origin of the Bible, and of the 


from time to time in science, philanthropy 
and religion. Multitudes habitually act as a 
judge would do, who, after hearing the evi- 
dence in a suit, should dismiss the case with 
out judgment. 

Universal consciousness is an unanswera- 
ble witness to the fact, that the transition 
from evidence to eonclusion—* the making 
up of the mind”—in a word the act of be- 
lieving, is in many eases heroically volunta- 
ry. When apparent self-interest clashes with 
the conclusion to be formed, however per- 
emptory may be the evidence, it requires ef- 
No man 
has ever made any valuable progress in wis- 
dom, who has not again and again summoned 
all the energies of his soul to the work of de- 
cisive judgment upon evidence. And when a 
conclusion has been once attained by the 
clearest demonstration, if it is unfamiliar and 


fort, self-denial, courage to believe. 


offensive, or if the evidence of it is concate- 
nated, and not easily perceivable, every body 
knows that it costs many a struggle of the 
will to keep it in the mind and make it a per- 
manent element of thought and action. 

The Bible is not alone in making belief 
and unbelief the criterion of character and 
destiny. The grand difference between man 
and man in the estimation of human society, 
lies in the different degrees of wisdom in 
worldly matters which each possésses; and 
wisdom is the result of faithfully and heroi- 
cally pursuing evidence to its conclusions; 
indeed, it is but another name for the be- 
lief of truth. Common sense, the world 
over, gives its highest praise and rewards to 
mental faithfulness, and awards blame and 
contempt to mental cowardice and imbecility. 
And in this matter abolitionists are by no 
means behind the rest of the world. They 
have a creed—not religious but social,—a 
creed on the subject of slavery; and there is 
not. a church or clergy in the world who 
blame unbelief and persecute heresy (with 
the tongue and pen) more unsparingly than 
the church and clergy of abolitionism. 

Does N. P. Rogers account the impervi 
ousness of the South to antislavery senti- 
ments, its unbelief in respect to the expedi- 
ency of immediate abolition, “the mere re- 
sult of the lack of evidence?” or does he 
think there is no “fault” in the belief of the 
popular clergy that he and his compeers are 
evil doers? If so his treatment of them 
strangely belies his opinions. 

We allude thus to abolitionists, not in the 
way of reproach, but that we may carry our 
appeal against the dogma of Mr. Rogers in 
regard to the indifferent nature of belief and 
unbelief, into his and their own conscious- 
ness. The truth is, when a man is certain 
that he has laid hold of a new and important 
principle in any department of truth, it is 
right and good that he should make it a part 
of his “creed,” and endeavor to promulgate 
it; and when he has established his position 
by substantial proof in the sight of men, he 
and may justly 
Abolition- 


Health Reformers, 


So also, as believers 


joctrines which it teaches, we know (Mr, 


Rogers’ dictum to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) that infidelity is the result of something 
more and worse than “mere lack of evi- 
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dence”—that there is voluntary mental un- 
faithfulness, moral perverseness of the most 
radical and pernicious kind, where the Son of 
God is denied. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is peculiarly a 
system of central truth. It is the constitu- 
tion of that universal government in which 
the principles of all other systems, whether 
scientific or moral, are but by-laws. It re- 
lates to the soul and to eternal existence. 
It is properly ealled rue truth, in distinction 
from mere truth in general. Such a system 
ought to be investigated first of all, and with 
principal interest and perseveranee by every 
rational being. Whoever has thus investi- 
gated it, has found evidenee enough of its 
truthfulness and divinity ; and to such a per- 
son, the fact that a man is an infidel, is suf 
ficient proof that he is not a central thinker, 
not a constitutional’ patriot—that he has nev- 
er turned his mind with steady, persevering 
gaze, toward the spiritual, the infinite, the 
eternal. In other words, believers know 
that infidelity is the offspring and evidence of 
superficiality. An infidel teacher is a quack 
in matters of infinite moment; of course he 
is infinitely misehievous. Mere unavoidable 
ignorance is a misfortune; but superficiality 
and quackery are universally condemned as 
voluntary offences. 

If we ge back of superficiality, we find all 
its antecedents of a voluntary, blamable na- 
ture. Mental daziness is a very common 
cause of superficial. thinking. It is easier to 
employ the mind about matters on the sur- 
face of existence, and give up one’s self to 
impressions from things visible, than to seek 
wisdom in the far depths of spiritual, cen- 
tral truth. Sensuality is another eause of 
superficiality. The same inversion of right 
order which leads men to attend more to the 
enjoyments of their bodies than of their 
souls, disposes them also to employ their 
thoughts about things physical rather than 
things spiritual; and propels them as by 
centrifugal foree, evermore farther and far- 
ther from the internal light of the universe 
toward the darkness of mere materialism. 
Worldliness, which is only a wiser kind of 
sensuality, is, we may safely say, always in 
some form at the bottom of that inattention 
and aversion to things spiritual and infinite, 
which is the ground of all infidelity. “The 
cares of this world, and the deceitfuluess of 
riches, and the lusts of other things, entering 
in, choke the word.” A. mind full of worldly 
business of any kind has no time, and can 
have no taste for the investigation of eentral 
truth; and the most convenient refuge for it, 
is infidelity. ; 

These remarks may be applied to a larger 
class than that of avowed infidels. A lazy- 


minded, sensual, worldly “ Christian,” will | 


as certainly be superficial, and centrifugal in 
his habits of mind, as the open blasphemer 
of the Bible. He has within him all the es- 
sential elements of infidelity, and is actually 
an infidel with reference to the internal truths 
of die Bible; though not with reference to the 
Bible itself. We might properly extend the 
meaning of the word injidel to all who turn 
away from the spiritual knowledge of God and 
-hisS6n ; and then divide them into two classes 
—the pro-Bible and the anti-Bible infidels — 
The ground work of character is the same in 
both ; viz., unfaithfulness and superficiality 
of mind, originating in laziness, sensuality 
and worldliness. 

The infidelity which has infested abolition 
and ether kindred reforms, can be traced be- 
yond: mere laek of evidence.” Though it is 

garontly peculiar, we have no hesitation in 

ating it to the same general causes, as 
in other eases. If the charge of laziness and 


sensuality, as the ground of superficiality of 
mindy, may be denied, with reference to the 
Refermers, still we affirm that they are 
draw away from central truth by worldii- 
neam. Their worldliness, it is true, is of a pe- 
culiar—we might say of avery sublimated 

t, It.is not the “deceitfulness of riches,” 
now fie “cares of this world,” in the usual 


} 


sense of the expression, which chokes the 
word in them ; but it is “the lust of -other 
things” than the spiretual knowledge of God, 
Tne objects which they have set their hearts 
upon, viz., the abolition of slavery and war, 
physical and social reform, are as truly 
worldly objects as wealth or political power. 
They relate primarily to the bodies and tem- 
poral interests of men. The fact that they 
are somewhat nobler objects than those which 
ordinary worldlings seek, cannot redeem 
them from the charge we bring against them. 
They are not within the circle of central, con- 
stitutional truth. They are not the leading 
objeets of the Bible. A man may seek them 
all without ever thinking of God, or of his 
Son, of the spiritnal world, or of eternity. 
Moreover they are objects, which when pur- 
sued in a spirit of ultraism, such as abounds 
among modern reformers, lead naturally and 
almost necessarily to irritating collisions with 
the Bible, resulting in gradual abandonment 
of it, and finally in enmity against it. The 
infidelity or semi-infidelity of modern re- 
formers as we have shown elsewhere is the 
result of lustful benevolence, the love of lib- 
rty as the summum bonum, and lack of ven-| 
eration—not of the “mere lack of evi-| 
dence.” ; 
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CoMMUNISM THE SocraAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


The Promise of Sovereignty. 





Christ promised the Primitive Church 
that he would give them power, and thrones, 
at his Second Coming, and that they should 
rule the nations with him. For proof we 
quote the following passages : 


“ Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
that ye who have followed me in the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of 
his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Matt. 19: 
28; Luke 22: 29, 30. “He that overcometh, 
and keepeth my works unto the end, to him will 
I give power over the nations; and he shall rule 
them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a pot- 
ter shall they be broken to shivers; even as I re- 
ceived of my Father.” Rev. 2: 26, 27. “To 
him that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even asI also overcame, and am 
set down with my Father in his throne.” Rev. 
8: 21. See also Matt. 25: 14—28, and Luke 19: 
12—19. 


These passages evidently all refer to the 
same thing, and their fulfillment necessarily 
implies the existence of the nations of the 
world after the Second Coming—in a wicked 
state too, since they were to be dashed in 
pieces; a conclusion totally incompatible 
with the common idea that the world is to 
be burnt up, and the firmament pass away, 
at the Second Coming. The celebrated pre- 
diction of the millenium also, in Rey. 20, 
points the same way, and offers strong evi- 
dence that the Second Coming and inaugur- 
ation of Christ and the Primitive Church as 
rulers of the world, instead of involving the 
final “ restitution of all things,” was to take 
place at least a thousand years before that 
era. It is evident, also, that this reign of 
the saints, though atime of peace and joy to 
them, was to be a time of terrible calamity 
to the world—which was to be ruled with a 
rod of iron, and dashed in pieces ; as Jerusa- 
lem was, we know, at the time predicted for 
the commencement of their reign. 

It is very difficult to reconvile the pas- 
sages above quoted with the popular belief 
in respect to the Second Coming. As a 
specimen of the way they are disposed of, 
we may cite Clarke’s commentary on Rev. 
2: 27. 

“ Ver. 27. [He shall rule them with a red of iron.] 
“He shall restrain vice by the strictest adminis- 
tration of justice; and those who finally despise 
the word and rebel, shall be broken and destroyed, 
so as never more to be able to make head against 
the truth.” This seems to refer to the heathen 
world ; and perhaps Constantine the Great may 
be intended, who, when he overcame Lucinius, 
became the instrument in God’s hand of destroy- 
ing idolatry over the whole Romar Empire ; and 
it was so effectually droken, as to be ever after like 


the ee of an earthen vessel ; of no use in 
themselves, and incapable of being ever united te 





any good purpose.” 





It is easy to show the fallacy of this solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Was the course and 
character of Constantine such as to make it 
true of him that he had overcome and kept 
Christ's works unto the end? The main facts 
of his history that concern the subject are 
these: From the beginning of his career, as 
Governor of Gaul, he appears to have had a 
certain respect for the religion and God of 
the Christians, which prompted him to allow 
them, as far as he was able, an equal footing 
with the idolaters of the country. But he 
was not a Christian himself; on the contrary 
we find him restoring and enriching the tem- 
ples of the heathen gods, stamping the names 
and attributes of Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, and 
Hercules on his coins, and worshiping the 
Sun. We find him contending with his ri- 
vals, especially Lucinius, at a great expense 
of blood and treasure, drained from the ex- 
hausted people. And though his reign, when 
he had obtained the Empire, was wise and 
virtuous, yet even in that pespect he was no 
better than Trajan, Hadrian, or the Anto- 
nines, had been before him. They were 
heathens ; and he was little better, for it ap- 
pears he never professed Christiamity till just 
before he died. 

Again, that promise was not made to one 
man merely, nor toa few; but to all who 
should overcome. Paul testified that he 
had overcome—had “ fought the good fiight, 
and kept the faith;” did Christ break his 
promise tohim? And are we to suppose 
that he broke his promise to that church to 
whom especialiy he made it, who had gone 
through years of peril, distress and persecu- 
tion, and “loved not their lives unto the 





death” for his sake, to keep it to a half-hea- 
then Emperor? No: we believe that they 
received the promised kingdom ; that though | 
that kingdom is primarily “not of this 
world,” and they have been unseen like their 
Head, they have been, and are to this day, 
ruling the world. 

—— 

Publications Received. 

THe ConTINENTAL Montnty for November, | 
is on our table. The following are the principal 
prose articles: Defense and Evacuation of Win- 
chester, by F. P. Stanton. Diary of Francis Kra- 
sinska. The Assizes of Jerusalem, by Prof. Ten- 
Brook. Buckle, Draper, and the Law of Human 
Development, by E. B. Freeland. Matter and 
Spirit. Extraterritoriality in China, by Dr. Mac” 
gowan. Reason, Rhyme and Rhythm, by Mrs. 
Martha. W. Cook. The Lions of Scotland, by W. 
F. Williams. There are also a number of poetic 
contributions, and several brief literary notices. 

Tue ArLaAntic for November contains the fol- 
lowing articles : 

The Spaniard and the Heretic, by Francis Park- 
man. The Formation of Glaciers, by Agassiz. 
Night and Moonlight, by Thoreau. The Brothers, 
by Miss L. M. Alcott. Wet-Weather Work, by 
Ik. Marvel. The French Struggle for Colonial 
Power, by G. Reynolds. The Sam Adams Regi- 
ment in the Town of Boston, by Rich. Frothing- 
ham. The Great Organ, by Dr. Holmes. A His- 
torical Monograph, by Charles Sumner, and po- 
etic pieces by Longfellow, Aldrich, Lowell and A. 
West. 





——_ — 


Children of God, 





No one likes to have a child reply, when cor- 
rected for a fault, “Such and such a one does 
so,” or, “I don’t do any worse than G or C.” 
One who looks for the good of that child will not 
allow any such excuse or talk. His faults should 
be corrected without reference to others, and 
theirs should be attended to at the proper time. 

If children should not be allowed such excuses, 
much less should older persons. We must all 
stand or fall for ourselves. It was once remarked 
that if a man should carry bad butter to market, 
it would be no excuse or relief to him if others 
did the same. He would have to abide the con- 
sequences of his own misfortune, without refer- 
ence to others. So with faults, or any evil in our 
characters, inherent or acquired—no one else can 
answer for us. Each one must give account of 
himself to God. Christ stands ready to help us, 
and to accept us as we are, when we in a spirit of 
meekness offer ourselves to him. Let us one and 
all pray for that faith which will make us ac- 
ceptable to God. Nothing less will stand the 


judgment. 





The following paragraph from a Home-Talk 


has many times comforted and strengthened my 
heaft, and it may prove a help to others: 

“ We ate called to be CHILDREN OF Gop. If 
we have intelligent views of the character befit- 
ting that position, we shall see that all a man 
needs is, to walk worthy of the vocation wheré- 
with he is called. Be a child of God instead of a 
man of this world. Then you will see yourself 
discharged from the responsibility and conterh 
of business and health, and putting the objects of 
customary care all together, will trust them in 
God’s hands. This precisely is the thing that be- 
fits the vocation of a child of God. Trust him to 
give usall that our social nature requires—all 
that our senses require—all that our health re- 
quires; keeping the three together so that our 
social relations, our property and health are al} 
to be provided for by God. God will take great 
pains to protect and prosper those who give him 
a chance, by taking the position of children. 
There are not so many in the world\ who take 
this position, that he can afford to slight them, 
As he looks over the broad expanse of Europe 
and America, he can see but a small speck of the 
faith that suits him: and he will move heaven and 
earth, and the stars from their courses, before he 
will see that speck brought to want. ‘Come out 
from the world, and be ye separate, and I will re- 
ceive you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.’ ” 8. B. C. 


LATE NEWS. 





War Matters. 

On the 28th inst, the Unionists attacked and 
drove the Rebels from Lookout Mountain, near 
Chattanooga, with but little loss. At midnight on 
the night of the same day, the Rebels attacked 
the Union camp in return, evidently with the 
view of recovering this important position; but 
were repulsed. The fighting was severe for two 
hours, and continued with less severity afterward 
till4 a.m. The conduct of the Union troops 
(composed principally of the 11th and 12th corps 
under Gen. Hooker) is spoken of in high terms 
in an official dispatch from Maj.-Gen. Thomas. 
They are said to have fought troops which they 
had been previously opposed to in Virginia. The 
Union loss in this fight was 350 killed, wounded, 
and missing. Gen. Hooker took from the enemy 
4 officers, 103 men, and 1000 Enfield rifles. 

Sherman’s army, in its progress to reinforce the 
army of the Cumberland, is meeting with consid- 
erable opposition. Near Corinth, recently, they 
had a severe fight with a large force of Rebel cay- 
alry and artillery, but succeeded in driving them 
off with considerable loss. 

The President has called for another 300,000 men 
—to be raised if possible by volunteering between 
this and the 5th of January next. If not raised 
by volunteering by that time, then a draft for de- 
ficiencies is to take place. 

Foreign Items. 

Some trouble is said to have arisen already be- 
tween Louis Napoleon and the Arch Duke Max- 
imilian in relation to Mexican affairs; and it 
is even hinted that Mexico may be annexed to 
France. 

Since the British Government has ordered the 
detention of Lloyd’s Rebel iron-clad rams at Liv- 
erpool, a better feeling between the United States 
and that country seems to have arisen. A war 
between the two countries is now thought to be 
improbable, and there is evidence to believe that 
Great Britain intends to adhere to its policy of 
neutrality. The Rebel emissary, Mason, has re- 
turned to England. H. W. Beecher has spoken 
with great success in London and other placés in 
Great Britain, on the war in this country, and 
appears to have had considerable influence in pro- 
ducing good feelings between the two nations. 

The report from Japan that the British fleet 
had suffered a severe repulse from the Japanese 
is not confirmed. On the contrary it is now sta- 
ted that the British fleet has destroyed almost 
an entire city." 

Freedom Convention of Slave States, 

Messrs. B. Gratz Brown, Fred. Moench, Hen- 
ry T. Blow, J. W. McClurg, Emil Pretorius, 8. H: 
Boyd, Ben Loan, C. E. Moss, Sam Knox, and 
James Lindsay, of Missouri, four of whom are 
members of the new Congess from that State, and 
two others contestants of seats, have issued an 
address to the friends of freedom in the slavehold- 
ing States, inviting them to meet in mass conven- 
tion at Louisville, Ky., on the 8th day of Janu« 
ary. 

Material Development in Time of War. 

The total produce of anthracite in 1860 was' 8, 
123,516 tons; but if the rate of production thud 
far in the present year is kept up to the close; the 
amount mined in 1863 will certainly reach 9,800; 
000 tons, an increase of twenty per cent. over thé: 
quantity in 1860. The production of iron, being 
distributed over a wider area, is more difficult te 
compute, but so far as known to the'presént: date” 
the increased rate over that of last year is’ s0itie’ 
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Where between 20 and 25 per cent. The incerase 
of tron has been steadily going on for the last four 
or five years. In the staples of food, while the 
last was a remarkably good year, the present 

ises to exceed it in nearly every respect.— 
Good judges, estimate that in the three war years 
of '61, 62 and ’63, there has been a steady increase 
in the rate of production of both grains and meats 
@ at least 30 per. cent., on the comparison of each 
year With the pr€ceeding. In addition to these 
standard commodities, new ones, like petroleum, 
have been developed, employing capital and la- 
bor to a vast extent. 

It will be seen therefore, that business activity 
i# based on solid sources of wealth, dug up from 
tie bowels of the earth or grown upon its surface, 
and forming so much addition to the world’s stock 
of property. — Exchange. 
The Compensated Labor System a Suceess. 

A Cairo letter to the Chicago Tribune says: 
“ Rev. Mr. Livermore, commissioner of the gov- 
ernment for leasing out plantations in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, makes a favorable report of his 
operations. Persons with whom he operated 
last year leased 20,000 acres of land between 
Lake Providence and Miliken’s Bend, and em- 
ployed nearly eight hundred negroes. The ne- 
groes were boarded by the lessees free of expense 
to the government, and remunerated for their la- 
bor at the rate of seven dollars a month for men 
and five for women, and children between the 
ages ot twelve and fifteen years half price. They 





bled from the nose. The treatment with water 


resumed she again rallied, and in 60 hours was 
completely recovered. 

—Electro magnetic engines have not yet suc- 
ceeded in performing work economically. The 
consumption of a grain of zincis more costly 
than a grain of coal, but only produces about one 
eight, of the same mechanical effect. 

—Ata factory in Portland, Me., nearly 1,000 
bushels of potatoes are “ concentrated” for the 
army every day. All the water is absorbed, leay- 
ing about five pounds of nutriment to the sixty 
pounds which a bushels of Potatoes averages, 
and that concentration is ground up, giving it 
the appearance of Indian meal. It is cooked by 
returning the water to it ina boiling state, and 
keeping it hot, when it swells like starch, and 
assumes the appearance of potato prepared for 
the table. 

—The Scientific American, disputes the possi- 
bility of photographing impressions on the reti- 
na after death, as was reported to have been 
done out west some time ago, and quotes from 
the Medical and Surgical Reporter the following 
reasons for doubting the whole thing: 


“Tf, a few hours after death, the retina retains 





principle; that the greatest and best part of na- | 
ture cannot be bought and sold. Coming nearer 
to human personality, the great sources of enjoy- 
ment and recuperation in our mental faculties 
and bodily senses are givenincommon. A beau- 
tiful landscape ora strain of music pleases not 
one alone, but all, and this common endowment 
of pleasure in the senses of sight, hearing, taste 
&c., forms a basis of social understanding and 
sympathy among men. So far, at least the deal- 
ings of Providence with man exclude the idea 
of selfishness. Unity and not separation is the 
| rule. 

| Again, when we look into nature, we find cer- | 
tain great stores of materials, prepared and 
packed away for human use, in the soil, in iron, | 
coal, wood, lime, salt, oil &c. These stores are 
; intended for man, for the whole, and not for pri- | 
| vate, exclusive ownership. Individuals get hold | 
‘of the mere dust and nibblings of these stores, | 
and appropriate them to the creation of private 
wealth ; but on the great scale, these reservoirs of | 
| value remain as they were intended to remain, | 


} 

















the picture of the object from which it reecives | for the use and interest of the whole. If they are 





with stars, and the great highway of nations, the | now rejoices in the ornithological name of “ Tur- 
being suspended she relapsed into coma; being | sea, are all free, a common possession. The sea! key Street,” but which will be changed, so far as 
itself covers nearly two-thirds of the earth’s sur-|as the Community property is concerned, to 
face. If selfishness is natural, here are at least | ‘‘ Willow Place.” The second, as a building to be 
some things to remind us that there is another! 


occupied by various uses, still awaits a name. 
Work.—The horticulturists are busy tucking 
up under earthy bed-coverings, their pets, the 
grape vines and raspberry bushes, for a long win- 
ter’s sleep.——The farmers have harvested about 
1600 bushels of roots (beets and carrots) for ac 
count of their milk-producing dependents.—— 
The Trap-works employ about 50 hands. 
Arrivals.—R. 8. Delatre, E. Aiken, J. R. Lord 


from Wallingford. 


a ae 
Autumn, 
BY THOMAS TIOOD. 





Who sings of pallid primroses that fringe 
Departing winter’s mantle and the gust 
Of hidden violets ; or lauds the tinge 
Of roses, hymned by toiling bees, a-dust 
With golden spoil—his music is unjust, 
Ifin the wiser measures of his lays, 
Sweet Matron of the Year, he haveno.song 
To speak the ripened glories of thy days, 
When thro’ the evening long 
The sunlight strong 


its last impression, we must suppose the retina to | not held absolutely in common like the elements, 
possess the property, not only of receiving photo-| they are at least under communistic guardian- 
graphs like the sensitized collodion, but also af-! ship. The savage in whom selfishness is intensi- 





Wrestles among the meshes of the haze, 
And o’er the deep blue garments of the Night 
Sheds ruddy light, 


| fixing them, which in photography requires a liq-| fied and compounded with ignorance, gets no | 
| uid different from that which renders the surface | access whatever to these precious stores hus- | 
| ase : , | ° 

| sensitive. Now, hitherto, the retina has not been | handed in the great cellarage of nature ; and it is | 


are also required to board children and near rel- 
atives of the hands free of expense, and families 


And spangles all their edges with its rays. 


Mother of Earth whose full-orbed bosom feeds 
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are not to be separated. One working hand is 
employed to every eight acres of land. The ne- 
gtoes worked well, and all who leased land last 
year are anxious to do so again. In regard to 
the operations of guerrillas, it is said that by put- 
ting a sufficient quantity of arms in their hands 
thé negroes are abundantly able to defend them- 
selves. It is for their interest to do so, as their 
pay, as well as subsistence, depend upon the crop 
cultivated. On the other hand, not a sufficient 
indiicement is presented to cause guerrillas to 
ram any great risk in committing depredations. 

Mr. Livermore has shown by careful estimates 
that; after all expenses are paid, there will be 
left an estimated profit of fourteen thousand dol- 
lata for every one hundred acres cultivated. He 
is convinced that the system is a decided suc- 
césaé, and that the great problem of the feasibility 
of hiring negroes is satisfactorily solved. 

There isa strong disposition on the part of 
Union men, both in Louisiana and Mississippi, to 
unite their efforts for the re-establishment of a 
civil government in those states. Secret confer- 
ences are had and secret meetings held, not only 
im districts under control of Union arms, but 
among secessionists. A secret meeting of this 
character was recently held at Vicksburg, which 
was attended by many from Louisiana, for the 
purpose of considering the best and quickest 
method of restoring a civil government in the 
latter state. 

England's Social Deep. 

The English Registrar-General’s recent report, 
shows that nearly one in eleven deaths in Lon- 
don, occur in work-houses, and that every sixth | 
person dies either a pauper or a criminal. Lon- | 
don now covers 120 square miles. The popula- 
tion, which increases 1000 a week, is now 3,000, 
000. 

—The Provost-Marshal General at Washington 
hag*issued an official statement to the effect that 
“the President has ordered that every citizen who 
has:paid the $300 commutation shall recieve the 
same credit therefor as if he had furnished a sub- 
stitdte ; and is exonerated from military service 
for the term for which he was drafted to wit, 
three years.” 

—The consumption of fuel in the best steam 
engines has been reduced to two and a half pounds 
per horse power per hour, and greater economy 
is expected to be yet obtained. 

—A Massachusetts Judge has decided that a 
husband may open his wife’s letters, on the 
groutid—so often stated by Theophilus Parsons, of 
Cafiibridge—“ that the husland and the wife are 
oné; and the husband 7s that one /” 


—A distinguished California divine was asked 
after’ a trip to silver land, what he thought of the 
country? He replied, There are but three things 
at Washoe, sir, big mines, little mines and whisky 
shops; in other words, Ophir holes, gopher holes 
and loafer holes. 

—The pneumatic engine in London carries one 
huntéred and twenty muil bags daily through its 
tubé;\in fifty-five seconds, a distance which would 
occupy ten minutes time of the mail carts. 

—The effects of narcotic poison seem to be 
destroyed by pouring cold water on the face and 
hands: A girl accidentally poisoned in England 
with Jaudanum, had all the usual remedies admin. 
istered: without effect; when cold water was ap- 


which it must be kept in mind, is the direct con-| some degree modified selfishness and prepared 


found to possess any such properties, one of| only when education and civilization have in | 


The sons of men—the hungry round: thy knee 
Gather in hope: with grateful trust im thee, 


trary of the other. If in the living subject the re- | 
tina only receives a momentary impression, how | 
and by what physiological process can it, in the | 
dead subject, retain an impression for several | 
hours after death? In the present state of our! 
knowledge there is nothing to warrant such a| 
supposition.” 
—The press used for printing the New Haven 
Register is driven by water power from Lake 
Whitney. An inch pipe and a turbine wheel 
are sufficient for the purpose. 
——— | 
A Community Journal. 
| 
Music on Friday Evening.—The selections this | 
week comprised the Overture to “ Les Deux | 
Nuits,” by Boildieu, “Dreams on the Ocean” | 
Waltzes, “The Storm” Piano Solo, Quartettes, | 
Choruses, &c. 

Children’s Department.—The government of | 
children forms one of the hardest knots of dis- | 
cord in common society, and it is not without its | 
difficulties in the Community. There are two 
poles of influence to be seen and conciliated, one 
represented by the father’s exacting and truthful 
severity: the other by the mother’s and grand- 
mother’s indulgent tenderness. We have had the | 
children’s department administered, first with | 
one principle at the head, and then with the | 


other. A full discussion and examination of the 


subject this week, leads to the conclusion that the | 
reiiction against what seemed severity in the past | 
has gone too far, and allowed maternal feeling to 
usurp the place of good government, and the | 
consequence begins to be seen in insubordina- 
tion and untruthfulness among the children. A 
family of children governed by mere motherly 
fecling is like a whecl with the hub left out.— 
There must be masculine power and execution 
at the center and the mother’s philoprogenitive- 
ness must be loyally organized into that. The 
open discussion of this matter in several evening 
meetings, together with some practical measures, 
has turned the current towards a sounder state 
of things. 

School—The school for children has’ com- 
menced. Number of scholars 31; 5 school hours 
per day ; teachers WILLIAM G. Ke.iy and Har- 
RIET E. ALLEN. A. W. Carr has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Education in the Com- 
munity, and will give his characteristic energy | 
to the promotion of this interest by all ayailable | 
means, not only with the children but with all 
classes, 

Sunday Mecting—G. W. Noyes spoke, in an- 
swer to the common assertion that selfishness is 
natural and cannot be displaced. He said that this 








A-field with crescent keen the reaper-speeds 
Plunging at early morn, 
Among the billowy corn 

Like a bold swimmer in a golden sea. 

Of things inanimate thou know’st the needs. 
And from the trees, before the Winter. drear, 
The dead leaves, bronze and brown, 

Thou shakest down 

Among the ferns and mosses at the roots; 
To grow again in fruits, 

And glad the branches of another year. 


society for its complete removal, that they are in 
a measure unlocked. 

Out of a small part of the raw materials thus 
saved for communism, men make crops, build- 
ings, hardware, cloth, and all manufactured pro- 
ducts. And it is only after reaching this super- 
ficial, fragile stage of matter, that they can claim 
absolute and exclusive ownership. Here we 
may admit that selfishness has full sway. But 
how trivial is the field of its control compared 
with the great common blessings presided over 
by gencrous unselfish love. A single month of 
sunshine, for which we have nothing to pay, is 
worth more than all the manufactured products 
of the country. 

A map of the comparative domain of selfish- 
ness and communism. might be exhibited thus; 


The winged and downy seeds thy gales bestow 
In cunning nooks, beyond the search of frost 
That im the coming seasons they may blow, 
And not the simplest wild ftower e’er be logt—- 
Nor tiniest foundling, by hard parent tost 

Into thy gentle lap, 

May ever hap 

















Habeas a | Upon a grave untimely in the snow :— 
not appro- Fire | Sueh is thy tender providence. Nor yet 
ig priable_to Sunshine | Free Gifts Dost thou at all forget 
4 oe | oy | The Present in the Future's cares ! For crown’ 
= _ ‘ to With fruit and flowers and corn, 
= Common ) Mental | The plenteous horn, 
oS iujopmant Faculties, Max Scatters its o’erbrimmed riches on the ground | 
and rns f I love thee, Autumn, when thy drowsy air 
Recupera- Sleep. ‘ Trembles in concert with the aspen’s leaves, 
. =. L When birds are piping down among the sheaves 
3 ( ‘ ) Soil P And in, the buried hedges everywhere. 
= | Raw Materials | Ton | Worked by Ah, fain. would I to some dim bower escape, 
= Prevent he | Coal Where round the musky grape 
& but appropriable 3; ood J Crude | The sunlight with the shadow interweaves ; 
= } in part by indi- Salt | Doses | ‘Phere would I knit such music in my lines 
on ——- Selfish- | Metals . | To frame a minstrelsy 
BE Soa eT sk | That should be worthiér thee, 
ft: | And mold my fancies to a nobler shape, 
) Sone rl | Singing, beneath the coronal of vines, 
Mostly in ulidings orked by To jpyful strings. 
a Private Han ds. { lai eae weed Giver of all fair things, 
=| Selfishness (Furniture | increasing | Of the delights that in thine empire live, 
> | Posseail on. Man’ fact’d Machinery. How warmer suns flood thee with lavish rays, 


J products. | How broader mooas upon thy harvest gaze— 


So. Heaven gifts greatly those who greatly 


If the comparison is carried into the field of 2 
give. 


social relations, it would stand thus: 

( The Divine Spirit and 

| All good invisible and Histor- 
COMMUN ISTIC } ic Persons from the 
{ Origin of Man. 


\ 


Christ the Source of Science. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., Nov: 1, 1263. 

BruoveD FRrreNnps :—On observing inthe (iF: 
\ Family and Nation at the | ¢v/ar a discussion on the declaration of the Apos- 
Present time. tle, that in Christ are hid all the treasuzes of wis- 

The speaker closed with the remark that two | dom and knowledge, and the remarks relating to 
things will codperate with the spirit of Christ to | his intimate acquaintance with the facts of as 
finally dispossess selfishness of the field it now oc- | tronomy, geology, and chemistry, I felt a desire 
cupies. st, A discovery of the unbounded | ‘© communicate my mite by relating an item in 
amount of raw material that is stored for man,|™Y experience, perhaps for the second time. It 


The visible 
SELFISH 


assertion reminded him of the common state- 
ment of the Secessionists, that the slavcholders’ 


manufactured products in abundance for all. 
While machinery multiplies goods Association 


Rebellion is too strong to be put down.—| multiplies economy, and in the spirit of Christ 
The Unionists reply to this by pointing to the | unity will make all feel rich. The time will come 
map, and showing that all the power and terri- when men will take hold of raw materials, and 
tory do not belong to the South, but that on the | manufacture with twice the energy they do now, 
other hand the great preponderance of these is; but will distribnte in the same spirit that the 
on the side of the North. So he would point to | Heavenly Father has in sending the sunshine and 
the map of the Universe, in proof that the space | the rain. 

covered by the black reign of selfishness is but a| Sunday Evening.—Names were solicited for the 
small part compared with the great United King-| new water-power, and manufacturing place 
dom of Love and Common Interests. The great | which has been bought, and also for the new in- 
clements, air, water, fire, sunshine with its light | dustrial building which is being finished in our 





and 2d, the prevalence of machinery producing | is, however, always interesting to me ss a land 


mark, which with several others, I can thrust in 
the face of Satan when he would confuse my 
heart with fears and doubts. 

In the year 1854 I was: employed to make a 
survey of a large tract of cultivated land, divided 
into five farms, adjoming each other. The whole 
was found to contain nearly 1,300 acres. The 
survey was completed, and the five separate 
farms computed... It then became necessary 
ascertain whether the computation of the whole 
asa single piece, would equal the sum. of Pg 
parts. For.this, as in the others, the most effict. 
ent mode was to work a traverse. ‘Phere wer 








plie@ however, she’ breathed more easily and} 


and heat, the great canopy overhead, lighted! back garden. The first’ is in’ a’ locality which 


47 different courses alld alanees to Dé arral 
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in tabular form, with many computations. The 
result was obtained, but was so widely different 
from the sum of the traverses of the several farms 
that I was astonished. With the papers spread 
on a large mapping table, I did nothing for two 
days but to go over and over again the computa- 
tions, and still the error was not found. On the 
morning of the third day, after looking them 
over, I despaired of ever finding the error, and 
leaning my head on the table, my heart went out 
to Christ in anguish for his help. In about five 
minutes I knew my prayer was heard, and simul- 
taneously my hand was raised somehow and a 
finger placed precisely on the error. I was 
wrapt for a time in praise and thankfulness, and 
was happy. 

About four years after this, I had a similar sur- 
vey to make, and the difficulty was to make the 
computations twice alike. I was befogged by 
the devil someway, and made three different re- 
sufts, and was unable to say which was the right 
one. One evening I walked the floor communing 
with Christ about the matter, and soon felt the 
devil’s enchantments fading out, and in the clear 
light of Christ’s Spirit Isaw the whole trouble 
and corrected it. 

Are these things puerile and unmanly? Un- 
believers may think-so, but not God’s little ones. 
{ feel itis my glory to demean myself in God’s 
presence as his ‘little child. Allow me to state 
also that the attitude which is receptive to con- 
stant inspiration is available in every day trans- 
actions, as well'in minor things as in things of 
great importance, as I can testify. And why 
_ should‘not any one be jubilant and happy in the 
consciousness of the fact that Christ is an ever- 
present help in time of need ? 

I confess my union with you, dear friends— 
union with Christ and all God’s family forever. 

Gro. W. Rosinson. 
poe 


California Fruits. 








A correspondent of the Zvening Post—Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow—who, in company with Biers- 
dadt, the artist, is visiting California and the Pa- 
cific coast, evidently considers California a para- 
dise of fruits. The following paragraphs from 
one of his letters are rather high flavored: 


There is no poor “ dog” of the vegetables who 
“has his day,” and only his day, here in San Fran- 
cisco. Cheated by that long overland journey of 
my usual annual ecstasy among the strawberry- 
beds, (glorious queen of flavors, concernin 
which that tasteful old English worthy—was it 
Louth or Walton ?—said: ‘“ Doubtless God might 
have created a better fruit, but doubtless God 
never did !”) I came sadly across the Sierras, say- 
ing: “I have lost one whole year: Eternity, to 
its farthest rolling, will never give me back the 
strawberries which might have been!” (See Whit- 
tier, in eco, “‘ Maud Muller,” for the bitterness of 
that expression.) And with that serious patience 
which a philosopher opposes to the irremedia- 
Ble, I ehteréd San Francisco—Oh! waking or 
dreaming ?—to find strawberries blushing through 
every fruiterer’s window, cheaper and more lus- 
‘cious in the San Franciscan late July than in the 
New-Yorkian mid-June! 

I wrenked my nature on those dulcet cones of 
pouting crimson! Day after day I lived on 
strawberries. Even the fruit-loving natives mar- 
velled to see me sacrifice on the shrine of their 
never-veiled Pomona. Three timesaday did I 
heap a giant plate and storm its fragrant pyramid, 
‘coming off conqueror and more than conqueror, 
because I bore away whiffs of perfume on my 
tips and in my’beard, like memories of a well- 
spent life, ‘or réminiscences of love-making, or 
thoughts ofchildhood in the mind of some old 
fireside sage. Think—if you can think without 
breaking the Tenth Commandment—of your cor- 
respondent, even at this hour, long past mid-Sep- 
tember, making his daily lunch of strawberries, 
as fresh, as dewy-sweet, almest as plentiful as 
they were in Fulton market in June. When I 
tell you that I shall rise from this desk to eat 
your health in a plate of luscious seedlings, hold 
ing nearly a quart, I speak the simple truth. 
For the climate and science have made the straw- 
berry in California @ perennial bearer. In Feb- 
ruary it begins to appear in the markets. It is in 
high abundance from April to September. It is 
always procurable until December, and special 
arrangements with the gardener will get it fur- 
nished you through that month and January, the 
scarcest of the year. 

OTHER FRUITS. 


Nor is the strawberry sole mistress of the situ- 
ation in this perennial characteristic. A sight of 
the glorious fruity anachronism—the reconciled 
incongruities: which cluster in that seasonless, 
time-defying hall of immortal luxuries, a San 
Francisco market-stall—would drive a vegetarian 
mad with ecstasy, and make an Eastern man de- 
clare with Dr. ‘Tribulation Cummings that the 
unbroken summer of the millenium was close at 
hand. Come with me into a cool alcove of the 
Washington market, not five minutes walk from 
a desk dn the’ Golden Fra office, where I now sit 
writing, and «if your sensuous imagination can 
bear the Barmecide feast which “it will—alas!— 
be to you, on your side of the continent, run over 
with me the catalogue of fruits which we may 
find for sale there, all dt oree, and clear into the 
days of autumn. 

ere are the strawberries of which I have sun 
rather than prosed, each large enough to deman 
two bites and a separate épithalamium for its mar- 


riage with your palate, yet delicate as if it were 

the little field fruit of the east (the strawbe of 

California is the only one-efiits vegetables w 
ers. fk 


preserves this delicacy through all the sizes); by 
their side the California blackberries out-Lawton 
Lawton, both in magnitude and juiciness; huckle- 
berries, blue, black, and dewy-white, heap their 
ee ates spherules in vast hills near by; 

ere are raspberries of all the colors which heav- 
en makes them, all the flavors, from that of the 
delicious Antwerp Sybarite, lounging on delicate 
espaliers in sunny gardens, to the fresh, original 
aroma of the little black-helmetted savage who 
used to scratch our attacking hands on Saturday 
afternoons of boyhood and summer. Here are 
giant gooseberries, each a possible tart, all save 
the pastry; currants, white, red, black and gold- 
en, juicier and larger than the average gooseber- 
ry of the east; wild-cherries of several varieties ; 
plums of every possible kind. No anachronism 
is too striking for this convention of Pomona’s 
children. 

In this anachronistic Heaven of the fruits, the 
gorgeous rare-ripe and malacatoon peach smile 
across the berries I have rehearsed at the Bartlett, 
the Beurre d’Aremburg, the Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme, the Seckel and the Virgalieu pears. Every 
variety of apple from the herald Bow to the file- 
closing russet, mingles its fragrance with the musk 
and citron odors of innumerably-varied melons, 
and the cool scent of that green-skinned giant 
who always carries suggestions ofa Tivoli or 
plashy fountain perennial within him, and is pre- 
nominated “water ” for that reason. O the 
figs that pile their gold and purple thuribles close 
by! needing no priest to swing them that their 
honeyed scent may float everywhere under the 
arches, and bring in to worship the eager bees 
—the no less eager boys who love them as well. 
When I think how worthy of being loved is a 
plump fresh fig, I feel a sort of honest, pride in the 
memory that there was never atime when I did 
not love them either au naturel, or iced, sliced and 
eaten at dewy morning-tide for breakfast with 
cream and sugar. Iamso glad that fresh figs 
were no mere acquired taste with me, as they are 
with some people! Ican’t understand how. 
Next to the figs stand great bundles of that deli- 
cious sugar-cane (from the Sandwich Islands) 
~vheréof I learned to eat by the linear rod before a 
rod of bitterer character descended on the South, 
and barred the lover of sweets from the cane-fields; 
but I grieve to say that the anti-Chinese prejudice 
of the San Franciscans prevents them from doing 
the justice to this delicious delicacy which they 
would pay it, were not John of the oblique eyes 
visibly masticating it at frequent hours and 
street-corners. 

GRAPES. 


While on the subject of foreign fruits let me 
not forget that I have seen here, during this ver 
month, in company with all the above-mentioned, 
bananas, and pineapples from Acapulco, cocoanuts 
bread-fruit, mangoes, limes and oranges from Hon- 
olulu. But the luxury of profusian reaches its acme 
only in the grapes! Anywhere on Kearney, or 
Sansome, or Montgomery street—anywhere in 
the Washington or Pacific Markets—Bacchus 
might turn aside to take the life-lease of a lounge, 
crying “ Ne plus ultra!” Here, each several berry 
large as an eastern green-gage, the glorious chrys- 
oprase bunches of the spicy Muscat hang almost 
bursting with the weighty consciousness of their 
generous liquor, and the sunshine sifts through 
the translucent globes of the open-air-trained 
Hamburgs, coming out amethystine on the hith- 
er side. In the vineyards and the markets of 
California are over one hundred and sixty well de- 
fined and separate varieties of grape! How then 
shall we do justice to a fruit like this by simply 
calling names—saying ‘* Sweet-water,” “Los An- 
geles,” ‘“ Chasselas’—and$ coming later, though 
long before the strawberries depart, our own trans- 
planted eastern darlings, the “ Isabellas,” “ Ca- 
tawbas” and the “Delawares.” Since I have 
been here I have become convinced that Califor- 
nia is yet to be the vineyard, par excellence, of all 
the world. [ tasted the other day, down at Fos- 
ter’s charming house, Point Lobos (one gate-post 
of the Golden Gate), a native champagne which 
was nearer that divine concentration of winey es- 
sence, the Moselie Muscatelle—yes, even to that 
etherial hint of orange-flowers left by its bouquet 
on your extreme palate-tip—than any one wine 
in my memory is like another, beside these. Har- 
azsthy, the great Hungarian grape-grower, is now 
at the head of a vineyard belonging to the Buena 
Vista Vinicultural Society, which in ten years 
will rival Johannisberg. 

I will not linger in the fruity alcoves to tanta- 
lize your now autumn-beleaguered plates with 
more than the names of apricots, nectarines, dam- 
sons and gages. Nor will I bewilder you by 
dilating upon the great piles of grosser vegetable 
luxuries, the summer squashes, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, egg-plants, oyster-plants, mammoth potatoes 
and celery, crisper, larger, freer from blemish 
than I ever saw in the East, Nothing further 
need be said to glorify the fruit and vegetables of 
this golden land, unless it be, that all these lux- 
uries I have mentioned are from one to three hun- 
dred ‘per cent. cheaper than in New York.— 
What do you think of black Hamburg grapes 
selling at ten cents a pound? Seckel pears—pure 
nectar in brown skin packages—ditto per two 
pounds. Bartletts the same, and averaging half 
a pound apiece? Strawberries enough for a 
giant’s supper for half a dollar, and in mid- 
autumn’ But it is cruel to write those things to 
New Yorkers! 
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Mopern Economy or Time.—The Sei- 
entific American says :— 

“Cotten. @ne man can spm more cotton 
yarn now than four hundred men could have 
done in the same time in 1769, when Ark- 
wright, the best cotton-spinner, took out his 
first patent. 

* Flour.—One man can make as much flour 
in aday now as a hundred and fifty could a 
century ago. 

“LTace.—One woman can make now as 
muck lace in a day as a hundred wemen 





could:a hundred years ago. ° 


| 
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“ Sugar.—It now requires only as many 
days to refine sugar as it did months thirty 

ears ago. 

“ Looking-Glasses.—It once required six 
months to put quicksilver on a glass; now 
it needs only forty minutes. 

“ Engines.—The engine of a first-rate iron- 
clad frigate will perform as much work in a 
day as forty-two thousand horses.” 
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Photographic Printing and Engraving. 





The following useful and interesting ex- 
tracts are from a paper by W. Crooks, F. R. 
S., in the Popular Science Review (London, 
England) : 

“A process has been brought to considera- 
ble perfection, by Sir Henry James, in the 
Ordnance Office, Southhampton, where it is 
used for producing copies of maps. A mix- 
ture of gelatine and bichromate of potash is 
in this case also the foundation. A surface 
prepared with this mixture is exposed to the 
action of light behind a transparent picture 
of the map, or other object to be copied, 
which is tightly pressed against it. The 
change which has been already described 
takes place, and now a roller charged with 
lithographic ink is passed over its surface. 
This blackens the whole, but when it is soaked 
in warm water, those portions of the sensitive 
surface which remain unchanged by the ac- 
tion of the light are dissolved out, and the 
lithographic ink is thereby removed from 
those parts of the picture. A prepared flat 
surface of zinc is then placed in contact with 
the inked picture, and the two are submitted 
to heavy pressure, when a complete transfer 
of the picture will be found onthe zine. After 
suitable preparation any number of copies 
can be printed from this zine plate in the or- 
dinary printing ink. This process is capable 
of giving very perfect results, and when ap- 
plied to the reproduction of manuscripts,prints 
or similar matter, it is impossible to conceive 
amore perfect reproduction. Indeed, it is 
no easy matter, when the original and the pho- 
tozincographie copy are placed side by side, 
to distinguish one from the other; and if the 
copy has been reduced in size by the photo- 
graphic means most persons would prefer it 
to the original both in point of delicacy and 
sharpness. 

By the photogalvanographic process of 
Pretsch, a plate of glass, or any other smooth 
surface, is coated with bichromate of potash 
and gelatine, and then exposed to the light 
under a photograph or an engraving ; it is 
then moistened with water, but not thorough- 
ly washed. The first action of moisture is 
tu cause those portions of the surfuce which 
have not been exposed to the light to swell 
and rise up, more or Jess, in ridges from the 
surface of the plate. A mold is then taken 
from the plate so raised; from that an elec- 
trotyped copper plate is procured, which is 
used as a matrix, from which other plates 
may be produced suitable for printing purpo- 
ses. The gelatine, in swelling, is found to split 
up into ridges, giving to the whole surface a 
granular effect, which holds the printing ink 
equally well in the fine lines and the broad 
masses of shadow. This process gives very 
effective prints when they are large, and 
viewed from a distance; but for fine, delicate 
work it is not so successful. 

An art like this is still in its infancy.— 
As soon as a method of photographic engrav- 
ing comes into general use for book-illustra- 
tion, improvements will follow one another 
rapidly. The general adoption of a process 
of this kind would be invaluable ; an engrav- 
ing of any object or scene, however good the 
artist might be, is not, and cannot be, an ex- 
act representation; at the best it is but a 
mere approximation to that, and there is al- 
ways a tendenay for the artist to idealize the 
subject and render it difficult to recognize at 
first glance, or he will not descend to those 
minutiz of detail which give such a charm to 
the photograph. The great value of photo- 
graphy is that it produces absolute fac-similes; 
but this value is lessened by the tedious rate 
of reproduction, and the great probability 
that in twenty years’ time upwards of ninety 
pér cent. of the photographic prints now in 
existence will have faded out. By wedding 
engraving to photography, and making the 
same physical agencies which impress the 
sensitive tablet produce the engraved plate, 
the mathematical accuracy of form and de- 
tail possessed by the photograph is secured, 
united to the permanence of a printed book. 
For the illustration of objects of natural his- 
tory, flowers, plants, and animals, even to the 
most minute microscopic objects, this inven- 
tion is invaluable. By it fac-similies of rare 
engravings or manuscripts can be multiplied 
te.any extent. 





Literary History of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 





It attained quick popularity. The first edi- 
tion was “ Printed.for Nath. Ponder at the 
Peacock in the Poultry, 1678,” and before 
the year closed a seeond edition was ealled 
for. In the four following years it was re- 
printed six times. The eighth edition, which 
contains the last improvements made by the 
author, was published in 1662, the ninth in 
1684, and the tenth in 1685. In Scotland 
and the colonies it was even more popular 
than in England. Bunyan tells that in New- 
England his dream was the daily subject of 
conversation of thousands, and was thought 
worthy to appear in the most superb binding. 
It had numerous admirers, too, in Holland 
and among the Huguenots in France. Yet 
the favor and the enormous circulation of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” was limited to those 
who read for religious edification and made 
no pretense to critical taste. When the lt 
erati spoke of the book, it was usually with 
contempt. Swift observes, in his “ Letter to 
a Young Divine:” “I have been entertained 
and more informed by a few pages in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress than by a long discourse up- 
on the will and intellect, and simple and com- 
plex ideas;” but we apprehend the remark 
was designed rather to depreciate metaphys- 
ics, than to exalt Bunyan. Young, of the 
“ Night Thoughts,” coupled Bunyan’s prose 
with D’Urte’s doggerel, and in the “Spiritual 
Quixote” the adventures of Christian are 
classed with those of Jack the Giant-killer 
and John Hickathrift. But the most curious 
evidence of the rank assigned to Bunyan in 
the eighteenth century appears in Cowper’s 
couplet, written so late as 1782: 

“T name thee not lest so despised a name 
Should move a tear at thy deserved fame,” 

It was only with the growth of purer and 
more catholic principles of criticism toward 
the close of the Jast century and the begin- 
ning of the present, that the popular verdict 
was affirmed, and the Pilgrim’s Progress reg- 
istered among the choicest of English classics. 
With almost every Christmas there now ap- 
pears one or more editions of the Pilgrim, 
sumptuous in typography, paper, and binding 
and illustrated by favorite artists. Ancient 
editions are sought for by collectors; but 
strange to say, only one perfect copy of 1678 
is known to be extant. Originally published 
for one shilling, it was bought a few years 
ago, by Mr. H. 8. Holford, of Tetbury, in its 
old sheepskin cover, for twenty .guineas. It 
is probable that, if offered again for sale, it 
would fetch two or three times that sum. 


Divine.—By means of the submarine armor, the 
diver is enabled to remain under water from 
three to four hours without inconvenience; and 
in one instance remained over five hours. Air is 
supplied to the diver through a flexible tube by @ 
force-pump. He communicates with the surface 
by pulling a cord, and is also provided with slate 
for writing, which is drawn up, upon signal, by 
those above. When the surface is comparatively 
still, there is sufficient light to enable one to read 
common news-print without difficulty. In de- 


| scending, if lowered quickly, a painful sensation 


and dizziness is experienced by the diver during 
the first thirty feet; iflowered slowly however, 
the lungs gradually become accustomed to the 
pressure of the air, and little inconvenience is 
occasioned. The weight required to sink the 
diver does not need to be increased in proportion 
to the depth, after a certain distance, as the pres- 
sure of the water above assists to counteract the 
buoyant tendency of that below. 











To Correspondents, 





W. A. K., Ohio,—“ I would that my life could be that of 
deeds not words. Feeling that my sincerity is equa) toall 
discouragement, I will live on and work on and battle 
my way out of bondage.” This sentiment is good. If our 
words sometimes seem to repel outward movements we have 
nothing in our spirit but encouragement towards those who 
are willing to forsake all for Christ, and who when they put 
their hand to the plow do not look back. We shall be 
pleased to see you when convenient. 

I. M, lowa.—* Communism is a theme that I have 
thought of from childhood and I still feel a decp interest in 
it, and as you have made it a success of course I look up te 
you with more confidence than to any other organization. 
Lown 400 acres of land here and am doing a very lucrative 
business; but my soul is not satisfied. I long to escape 
from this cannibal competition and to rest myself and 
family in the bosom of congeniality and virtue where we 
may learn to serve God, aud by so doing serve one another, 
and develop the better parts ofour nature.” Your quertions 
will be specially answered by letter. The general reply is, 
that the Community wants inspired, loyal men, believers in 
Christ, to be ready to co-operate with it and each other, all 
over the country. Instead of moving, you may do well to 
consider whether Providence has not an opening for you 
where you are, and to study how you may connect yourself 
with the community cause, without change of place. 
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